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it once yielded of wealth and power are lost to remembrance"
(ibid., p. 62), the philosophy which Wilhelm von Humbolt praised
as "the profoundest and loftiest thing the world has seen" (ibid.,
p. 62), and which Schopenhauer said was "the production of the
highest human wisdom" (ibid., p. 60). And this is the literature
which includes works of Kalidasa who "certainly takes his place
in world-literature by the side of Shakespeare," and in particular
his drama, Shakuntala, about which Goethe wrote that "the first
time when I became aware of this unfathomable work, it excited
such an enthusiasm in me and attracted me so much that I never
left off studying it" (ibid., p. 67). There is the book of fables, Pan-
chatantra, of which Professor Winternitz says that "no work of
Indian literature belongs so truly to the literature of the world" as
it did, and of which Ph. Wolf could justly say that "next to the
Bible, it had been translated into most languages of the world," and
which had "inspired whole nations, and to which kings and princes
paid attention and honour" (ibid., pp. 69-70). Such literature and
such philosophy had no place in the system of education sponsored
by the British Government in India. The situation is thus summed
up by Mr. Mayhew: "English as a temporary medium of instruction
was reasonable. English as a living and virile language was bound
to influence India. But English as a substitute for the indigenous
classics was doomed to disastrous failure. And Macaulay's confusion
of these two aspects of English was to be equally disastrous"
(Mayhew, The Education oflndia^ p. 88). The system was "Wes-
tern" not because of what it included but because of what it ex-
cluded with a contempt which was undeserved.

According to Mr. Mayhew, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the Hindu
reformer and savant, was even more responsible than Macaulay for
the "Western" character of education in India. It will be interesting
to see what were die views urged by the Raja. In his letter to the
Governor-General, Lord Amherst, the Raja wished that the money
alloted for education by the Government might be spent in giving
education in "mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, anatomy
and other useful sciences, which the nations of Europe have carried
to a degree of perfection that has raised them above the inhabitants
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